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Whilst o'er Time's track slow roll his chariot-wheels, 

Then Heaven's gate enters ! He, his heritage 
Of life receiving, breaks the sacred seals, 

High privilege sole given to saint and sage. 
Life were but ashes, and one holocaust, 

If no fair Future welcomed from its goal, 
No gate swung open to admit us — lost 

Were all companionship and blank the soul. — 
Ah, dead to all life holds and knows its own, 

If youth survive not and uphold its throne. 

A. Bronson Alcott. 
Concord, Mass., October 28, 1882. 



SENTENCES IN PROSE AND VERSE. 



SELECTION BT W. E. CHANNINO. 



Physiognomy is not a rule to judge people by, even if it may serve to 
make a guess at them. — La Bruyere. 

Men have three experiences — birth, life, and death ; they know not 
when they are bom, they suffer when they die, and they forget they are 
alive. — Ibid. 

Children are vain, disdainful, cross, envious, curious, self-interested, 
lazy, volatile, timid, unrestrained, untruthful, and cheats ; they easily 
laugh and cry, little things delight or annoy them, they prefer not to 
suffer pain but to cause it ; they are miniature men. — Ibid. 

Two opposite facts equally surprise — habit and novelty. — Ibid. 

Crimes come from a bad heart, vices from the faults of temperament 
follies from a lack of perception. — Ibid. 

Men appreciate others with difficulty, and have but a feeble style of 
praising each other; action, conduct, thought, expression, nothing de- 
lights nor contents them. They put themselves in the place of the writer 
or speaker, and narrate similar experiences on their own part, and are so 
full of themselves they lack room for anybody else. — Ibid. 

" Do like the rest,' r a suspicious maxim, which usually signifies, follow 
evil. — Ibid. 

By dying we may obtain the praise of the survivors, when our only 
virtue consists in having died. Cato and Piso may use the same eulogy. 
— Ibid. 

We should not feel disagreeably because men evince hardness, ingrati- 
tude, injustice, pride, self-love, and forgetfulness of others ; so are they 
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made ; this is after human nature. To make much account of similar dis- 
plays is like worrying because stones fall or fire burns. — Ibid. 

Failure is so common, and good things are purchased by such extra- 
ordinary pains, that what is easily done grows suspicious. We may 
readily believe that we deserve to succeed, but we should not positively 
rely on success before it arrives. — Ibid. 

.There is nothing men wish so much to keep, and which they husband 
so ill, as their own lives. — Ibid. 

Death can happen but once, and so we think about it all our lives ; it 
is possibly worse in apprehension than in reality. — Ibid. 

The certainty of death is a little mitigated by the uncertainty as to ita 
coming ; it is an indefinite element in time, which has something infinite, 
or what we call eternal. — Ibid. 

We forever dread that old age we can never be at all sure of reaching. 
—Ibid. 

Children have neither past nor future, and, what we can never hope 
for, they delight in the present. — Ibid. 

We may shorten or omit a host of discussions by concluding that cer- 
tain persons can never speak justly, and condemning at once what they 
may say, past, present, and future. — Ibid. 

Between genius and talent there exists the same proportion as between 
the whole and a part. — Ibid. 

Children seize at the first glance upon latent and patent bodily defects, 
and describe them truthfully in the finest words, that no one can better. 
— Ibid. 

Hate is so lasting and dogmatic, it is a sure sign of dissolution, in a 
sick man, when he begins to forgive his enemies. — Ibid. 

The judgment of men on each other's actions is efficacious ; soon or 
late specific results flow from it. — Ouizot. 

Ce monde, chere Agnes, est une etrange chose. — Moliere. 

I remember a rare experiment that a Nobleman of much sincerity, and 
a singular friend of mine, told me he had seen : which was, That, by 
means of glasses made in a very particular manner, and artificially placed 
by one another, he had seen the sunbeams gathered together and precipi- 
tated down into a brownish or purplish red powder. — Sir Kenelm Digby. 

One would think it a folly to talk of washing hands in a well-polished 
Silver Bason wherein there is not a drop of water, yet this may be done 
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by the reflexion of the Moon beams only . . . and this is an infallible 
way to take away Warts from the hands, if it be often tried. — Ibid. 

The Farcy is a venomous and contagious humor within the body of a 
Horse ; hang a Toad about the neck of the Horse in a little bag, and he 
will be cured infallibly ; the Toad, which is the stronger poyson, drawing 
to it the venome which was within the Horse. — Ibid. 

And where he speaketh of Cupid, and of Beauty, it is in such a phrase, 
as putteth me in mind of the Learned Oreeke Reader in Cambridge, his 
courting his Mistris out of Stephens his Thesaurus [of Sir Thos. 
Browne]. — Ibid. 

This world was made to be inhabited by Beasts, but studied and con- 
templated by Man. — Sir Thomas Browne. 

The severe schooles shall never laugh me out of the opinion of Hermes, 
that this visible world is but the picture of the invisible. — Ibid. 

There are no Grotesques in nature ; not anything formed to fill up 
empty cantons and unnecessary spaces ; . . . indeed, what reason may 
not go to schoole to the wisedome of Bees, Aunts, and Spiders ? — Ibid. 

So I could enjoy my Saviour at the last, I could with patience be noth- 
ing almost unto eternity. — Ibid. 



I. TWO STATEMENTS OF A THOUGHT. 

When consciousness has been bereft 

Of all that can be from it rent, 
That which, alone, behind is left, 

Is self, in form and in content. 

When all which can excluded be 

Is from the self excluded all, 
That which then by itself we see 

Is what self-consciousness we call. 

II. THE "MILK OF THE WORD." 

The tongue, a shepherd soft as silk, 

His wealth of speech leads forth in herds ; 

Who Speech can milk to him its milk, 
It yields in meanings of the words. 

So Paul his readers once entreats 

Of his epistolary herd 
To strip the texts, as they were teats, 

For " the sincere milk of the word ! " 

W. R. Alokr. 
Boston, Mass., Jarstary, 1886. 



